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_ the streets look as if raked by the hand 
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PROVINCETOWN. 


This is called the jumping off place on 
Cape Cod. Just look at your map and 
see what a great basin Cape Cod Bay 
makes, and then at the extreme end of the 
Cape, and within the hook a#r spur, as it 
is sometimes called, you will see a little 
basin, around the curved shore of which 
lies Provincetown. If you wish to see a 
person unaccustomed to the ocean, stare, 
you have only to place him down on the 
sand at Provincetown. He will think he 
is, verily, at the jumping off place—that 
the world is whittled down toa point, and 
that the doctrine of terra firma is not to 
be thrown in the teeth of the wind and 
waves of the sea. He feels that he is in 
the midst of the sea, upon a foundation of 
sand. The shore is sand, the hills are 
sand, the roads are sand, and the houses 
are set on sand. The wind blows the 
sand about as it does snow in winter. 
The tracks of men, of horses and wheels 
in the streets are immediately filled, and 


of the gardener. Here and there a tuft 
of grass or puny bush struggles for a 
doubtful existence. 

The houses are generally one story in 
height, and. appear asif washed up upon 
the shore a little above high water mark, 
in a single but irregular row, all along 
the shore for nearly two miles. Fish 
flakes, boats, windmills,&c. line the shore, 
Salt works and sand hills cover the rear. 
A section, only, of the town is seen by the 
Picture, but it is a fair one. You will 
See the sand looks like snow, and the feet 
of those walking in the street, are cover- 
edinit. It is slow work to get a horse 
and chaise along the street, and it used 
to be very uncomfortable walking from 

‘ouse to house. There is now, however, 
‘plank sidewalk upon the side of the 





Street next to the houses, perhaps two 
Miles in length, built, we believe with the 
Surplus revenue received by Province- 
town from the U. S. treasury. When we 


ro, and came to the sidewalk, we left the 
gig, saying to the drivef we could not 
stop to ride any farther. 
There is much wealth at Provincetown. 
The people are industrious, hardy, good 
livers, and as generous and noble-heart- 
ed as sailors. Their chief business is, of 
course ‘*to go down to the sea in ships.” 
They engage largely in fishing, in freight- 
ing, and somewhat in whaling. ‘Their 
seamen are in all waters, and their trade 
bears profit to every harbor. 

Fishing is a great business here. It is 
carried on in allits branches. Our read- 
ers will see men curing their fish upon 
the flakes, as they are called. These 
frames are two or three feet wide, and 
about two feet above the ground. They 
are made by laying long poles upon 
crotched sticks driven intu the sand and 
across the poles little sticks (brush) are 
laid. The fish are split, dressed and 
salted at sea. ‘They are afterwards dried 
upon these flakes without allowing rain 
or dew to fall on them, and thus become 
such fish as we use for boiling, for Satu- 
day’s dinner. 

Five years ago, there were about eighty 
establishments for making salt heré. 
ought to be mentioned and gratefully re- 
membered that this basin afforded the 
May Ftower, the Puritans’ little ship, 
her first harbor, when she reached her 
cold, dreary home in 1620. 


Cold Water Army. 


NARRATIVE. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WALK, 

Julia and Emma were cousins. They 
lived near each-other in the country, and 
they passed almost .all their holidays to- 
gether. On one particular afternoon 
they had determined to take a walk, and 
they met at about three o’clock under a 
large maple tree which stood on the green 
bank, at a turn in the road. Where 
should they go?‘ Letus walk about the 
village,” said Julia, ‘‘and go into the 
shops, and look at the new goods. Mr. 
Shortyard has the most beautiful new 
calicos, and muslins, and ribbons, that 
ever were seen; and I do so love to look 
at pretty things.” 

* So dol,” said Emma, * but there are 
prettier things to be seen the other way.” 

‘¢ What way?” asked Julia. 

“Why, over the brook, and past the 
mill, and up the side of the hill by old 
Mrs. Clarkson’s cottage.” 

“Well, I will go if you insist upon it, 
because you went the way I wished last 
time; but I am sure it will bea dreadful- 
ly dull walk. I cannot imagine what 
there is to be seen that is either pretty or 
interesting, in such a lonely, out of the 
way place.” 

‘“‘Let us try if we cannot find some- 
thing,” said Emma. They walked on for 
a quarter of a mile or so, on a shady 
winding road, when, suddenly, they came 
to a brook with a little stone bridge over 
it. At a short distance, under a clump 
of immense willows, stood the mill; and 
on one side of it, the water came dashing 
and leaping down a pile of rocks, covered 
with foam as white as snow. ‘Is not 





entered the town, by express, from Tru- 


that pretty?” said Emma. 


it) these? 


* Prettyish, but I would rather look at 
a heap of gay calicos.” 

They leit the bridge, and went on. It 

was in the beginning of June, and the 
meadows were full of lilies, the bob-links 
were singing gaily, and every thing smelt 
delightfully. Presently, an oreole with 
the brightest scarlet and orange plumage 
hopped out of a bush by the side of the 
way, and alighted in the road just before 
them. After looking about for a while, 
he picked up a worm, and flew away with 
it to a tree. ‘ What a beautiful bird,” 
said Emma. 
“Yes,” said Julia, ‘it was just the 
color of some of Mr. Shortyard’s new 
ribbons. I have one in my pocket now, 
which I bought with my shilling, that is 
almost exactly the same shade as the 
wings.” 

After a while, they came to the foot of 
the hill. There was a wood on one side, 
and far in its depths, Emma thought she 
saw something of a bright pink color. 
She told Julia to follow her, and when 
they came to the spot, they found a large 
number of azalias in full blossom. ‘Has 
Mr. Shortyard any thing as pretty as 
Said mma. 

‘* They are exactly the color of his new 
pink-ginghams,” replied Julia, laughing ; 
but as she tore off a large branch, and 
looked at it and smelled it, Emma could 
see that she thought it. more beautiful 
than any thing in Mr. Shortyard’s store. 
‘‘How happens it that you always see 
and find the pretty things?” said Julia. 
‘*T never find any thing pretty when I go 
out to walk.” 

‘*Except in Mr. Shortyard’s store,” 
said Emma. ‘ But keepyour eyes open, 
and look about you, and you will find 
pretty things here, too.” 

She had scarcely spoken, when Julia 
started off, and ran eagerly to a low, wet 
place, a little way off. She came back 
with two or three very beautiful flowers. 
‘“s Théy are ladies’ slippers,”’ said Emma, 
‘“‘ene of the most curious plants in the 
world. Just look inside that large, hol- 
low cup and see how elegantly it is spot- 
ted and striped, while these long white 
leaves seem to hover about it like wings.” 

“It is beautiful,” said Julia, ** and lam 
so glad 1 found it first. I should like to 
find something else, I love to find things ; 
but I cannot expect to find any thing 
more.” 

‘““Why not? The earth is clothed in 
beauty, and we cannot take a step with- 
out seeing it, if we take the trouble to 
look about us.” 

‘“‘T should like,” said Julia, ‘to see 
how many kinds of wild flowers we can 
take home with us. O! what a curious 
thing this is.” 

It is a side-saddle flower; one of the 
rarest of plants.” 

Julia added it to her collection, and 
she went on gathering all she could find; 
and when they came out of the wood, she 
found that she had fifteen different kinds 
of flowers. Then they went into a mead- 
ow where they found several species of 
lilies, besides buttercups, iris, and many 
other flowers. By this time they had 
come to the top of the hill, and they sat 





down upon a rock which overhung the 





road, to sort and arrange their treasure. 
They made them up into tasteful bou- 
quets, and then they sat and looked upon 
one of the sweetest landscapes imagina- 
ble. There was the village with its two 
taper spires, and its white houses embow- 
ered in trees; and there was a lovely 
little lake, which reflected every tree and 
bush in its clear mirror; and there was 
the distant mill withits green willows and 
its white waterfall, and there was long 
ranges of meadows, and orchards, and 
fields, and distant mountains, and golden 
clouds, and the broad blue sky above all. 
Emma repeated a part of Grangar Hill, 
and some passages from the Lady of the 
Lake. Julia sat silent a long time, appa- 
rently lost in thought. At last she said, 
‘“¢Emma, I never felt until this afternoon 
how beautiful the earth was on which we 
live, and how much there is to be learned 
about it. I have a great mind to give up 
my dolls and baby plays, and learn bota- 
ny and natural philosophy as you do. I 
should like to know what makes that beau- 
tiful rainbow which we see far off in the 
east; and why the sound is so long in 
coming to us from that man who is cut- 
ting down atree in yonder distant field. 
I should like to know what makes the 


smoke rise, and the rain fall, and what _ 


causes the changes in the seasons, and a 
hundred other things. I am very glad 
that I came here with you this afternoon, 
instead of going to Mr. Shortyard’s.” 

“TI am glad, too,” said Emma. 

The cousins sat a long time, pointing 
out the objects which struck each as most 
beautiful in the landscape. The sun was 
almost down, and they were just going to 
set out for home, when they heard some- 
body talking in the road below them. 
‘It is old Mrs. Clarkson and her grand- 
daughter,” said Emma, “i know their 
voices.” 

“O dear! grandmother,” said the lit- 
tle girl, “‘ these stones do hurt my feet so.” 

‘*Poor child!” said the old woman, “T 
intended to get you a new pair of shoes 
this very day ; but when I sold my knit- 
ting, I lacked a shilling of the money, 
and so the poor little feet must go with- 
out shoes for a while longer.” 

“Never mind, grandmother,” replied 
the little voice, ‘‘I should not care if it 
wasn’t for the Sabbath School; and may 
be you could mend the big hole in my 
old shoe, so that it will do for a Sunday 
or two; and when the wild strawberries 
are ripe, I can soon pick enough to sell 
for a shilling, can’t I grandmother ?” 

“Yes, child, but you want a new rib- 
bon for your straw bonnet, and you can’t 
pick strawberries enough to pay for every 
thing.” ; 

‘¢ Never mind, grandmother,” said the 
little voice again, ‘the old strings will do 
very well; and I shall grow bigger soon, 
and then I can earn money for you and 
me too.” 

By this time they had come in sight of 
the little girls who came down from the 
rock to meet them. Emma took a shil- 
ling from her pocket and gave it to the 
child. “If I only had my shilling,” said 
Julia. ‘O, here’s the ribbon; take this 
for your bonnet.” 

How pleased was the little girl, and 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 




















how thankful was the old woman, and 
how pleasant was the cousin’s walk home. 
Evéry thing looked pretty to Julia. And 

hen she reached home, there was uncle 
Thomas from Boston, who had brought 
her a present of a paint-box with all the 
materials for drawing. 

Uncle Thomas liked to see little girls 
improving their time and opportunities, 
and he talked to Emma and Juliaa great 
deal about their studies, and gave them 
some very good advice; and from this 


soaring wings bear me upward to any |naturally obliging, said, “O, mamma! I 
height to which I may aspire, while you| meant to get them for you. Why didn’t 
are forced to trudge on foot in muddy | you speak again, mamma?” 

paths’and over sandy hillocks,—and to be} ‘* Because it is less trouble to help my- 
plain with you, Mr. Ant, your coat shows | self, my dear. It is unpleasant to ask so 
rather too plainly the soil of-labor to ren- | many times.” 

der you fit to appear in my company.| Charles became more and more inat- 


to toil from sunrise till sunset to support |the habit. 





born among the hard-working -tribe;| proved effectual. 


how ungrateful he had often appeared: 
and early in the morning, he went out, 
and gathered a beautiful bunch of flowers 
for his mother. They were such as he 
knew she loved, and he put them in wa. 
ter to keep them fresh. 

The moment he saw her, he ran up to 


And besides our dress, there is another |tentive to the requests of his friends. His! her, and after kissing her, said, “Dear 
great distinction between us,—you have | mamma tried many ways to break him of | mamma, I thought last night, after I went 
Just, however, as she quite|to bed, why you did not wait upon me 
yourself and your family, and you were | despaired, she thought of a method, which yesterday, as soon as I asked you. | 

She determined to| never knew before, that when I kept put- 


afternoon, Julia seemed to think less of| while I and my family are all ladies and jsmitate him, that, seeing it in another, he | ting off doing as you asked, it looked as 


dress, and more of improvement than she 
had ever done before. At the end of six 


gentlemen of Jeisure, who have nothing 
else to do from morning till night but seek | himself. 


might learn how disagreeable it was in|if I did not like to do things for you 


Forgive me, dear mamma, and I will be 


months uncle Thomas came to see them |after pleasure and enjoyment. You be-| ‘ Mamma,” said Charles, just after she | more prompt in future.” 
again, when Julia gave him a pretty flow- |long to the lower classes of society—those | had hit upon this plan, “* mamma, please} Mrs. Adams then told her son, that he 
er of her own drawing; and he found |who are destined to grovel on the earth, | get me the mittens you bought for methe | had rightly understood her delay in sup- 
that there was scarcely a flower in the | while I fill the highest station.” other day. Papa is in the sleigh waiting | plying his wants; and, that, as he saw 
neighborhood, but she could tell him all «Not so fast, Mrs. Butterfly. This is| for me. He is going to take me to ride.” | how disagreeable it was, and had deter- 
about it; its name, class, order, &c. &c. {all very fine indeed; but your memory ‘In a minute,” answered Mrs. Adams.| mined to reform in that particular, he 
She had moreover, transplanted many does not seem to be quite as geod as “Tam really afraid papa will not like | would find her quite as active as ever. 
wild flowers into her own litttle garden, mine, for you appear to have strangely | to wait for me, mamma. Charles was afterward much more 
and she had grown to be as industrious | forgotten your origin. Don’t—you—re- “fam just going to get them, my prompt in lending assistance when re. 
as Emma, whom she had taken as her|collect,” continued the ant, as he drawl-| dear. quired, and it made him spring very 
pattern. Before uncle Thomas left for|ed out these words with a mischievous Still she did not stir. quickly, to hear his mamma say, “7 an 
Boston, he was heard to say that he was|leer, ‘‘don’t—you—recollect, I say, a “Papa is calling for me, mamma. | just going to, Charley ?” 
very proud of his two nieces Emma and | certain morning last spring, when we met Shall Ll go without them?” [Little Stories for Little Children, 
Julia, for that they were growing up tobe|in the garden walk?’ It makes me smile] ‘*O, no, my dear. Tam just ready,” [Sold by William Crosby & Co. Boston, 
y were g g up g Pi. y J y 
fine, well-educated, intelligent girls ; and|even now, when I remember how rapidly | said bis mamma, at length rising to go. ae 
that he should be quite satisfied if his own| you crawled away—as fast as your legs| It was not long before Charles return-|LITTLE BECKY AND HER AUNT'S 
little girls should grow to be like them. | would carry you—when the youiig lady |ed. He was desirous to get to school in CRACRERS: 

S.S.A.  |screamed out to the gardener, ‘O, dear ! | season to spell, that he might not losehis} One summer I went to board a few 
what a great, ugly caterpillar, do kill it,| place in the class 5 but being quite hun-| weeks at a place in the midst of the New 
it has given me sucha fright.” That was| gry, he was unwilling to go, without sat-| Jersey pines. The second day I was 
a lucky escape for you when you hid | isfying his appetite. ; ; there, I was sitting on an old log, in the 
yourself under the cabbage leaf.” “Mamma,” said he, ‘will you please} shade of a pear tree, and I saw a little 

The butterfly on hearing this, bridled | get me something to eat?” bare-footed girl, about eight years old, 
up with indignation, and said: ‘“My| ‘Ina minute, my dear. come slowly toward me. She stopped 
husband shall chastise you, sir, for this} Charles waited, and then ventured to| at the end of the log, until I said, ‘* Come, 
vulgar and impertinent falsehood—to dare | say, ‘Tam in a hurry, mamma. I am |sit by me.” She did so, and I asked her 
to say I was once a caterpillar—insuffer-| afraid 1 shall lose my place. namé. She replied, “‘ My name is Becky, 
able insolence! you shall repent sorely “Yes, my dear. I am goingin a min-|and I am come to live here now with my 
for this, L assure you.” _ jute. : aunty.” By her answers to other ques- 
_ The ant after calmly listening to this Mrs. Adams remained quietly at work. | tions, I learned that she had never been 
tirade, shook his head and gravely re-) ‘Shall 1 ask Hannah, mamma?” to Sunday School, and that she had nev- 
plied, “If God had not given me that| ‘I have just finished my work, my |er been told of our kind heavenly Father, 
wisdom which he has seen fit to deny to|love. I will get it now.” This time|God, or of Jesus, the merciful Saviour. 
you, I should feel as much contempt for Mrs. Adams handed her son a nice bit of | When I said, “Do you know who made 
your silly vanity, as you do for my hon-| pie. ie 4 this pear tree, with so many good pears 
est labor, and would esteem aiysei asfarf Seizing it with rather uncourteous!on it?” she said, “Indeed I don’t, for] 
above you as you imagine yourself to be| haste, he ran all the way to the school-| did not live here when it was planted.” 
above me. But know, poor insect! you house, and arrived in season, but quite| Sie listened attentively to what I then 
have my pity but not my contempt. ‘The | out of breath. ‘* How disagreeable it is,” | told her of God, the great Creator of the 
only object for which your present sta- thought he, as he took his seat, ‘to have} world, and she looked round upon the 
THE BUTTERFLY AND THE ANT. |tion was allotted to you is to perpetuate people wait when you ask them to do a | trees, an! up tothe blue sky, as if she had 
a race of caterpillars,—a tribe which lives thing. I shouldn t have had to run so, if;never before noticed them. After this, 
upon the industry of others, by destroying I had got my pie sooner. every day th:t I walked out, she asked 
the verdant beauty of the spring vegeta- The school was out for the afternoon, | her aunt to « lo» her to go with me; and 
tion, and the promise of its fruit, and con-| and Charles, after amusing himself for | every little flow’r near to our path she 
suining the labors of the toiling husband- | sometime, asked his mamma for a top,| would gather, and say, with a smile, and 
man. Your offspring are hated and de-| which set on a high shelf. ; soft glad tone of voice, ** God, our heay- 
spised as the noxious enemy of mankind; ‘‘ Yes, my dear, in one minute.” enly Father, made this too.” She gave 
while my happier and higher condition is Charles went to play. ‘Mamma,”|such good attention to my instructions, 
a life of honest lshor, which enables me said he at last, “I guess you forget lask-|that soon she could repeat, slowly and 
in her own superiority over the rest of the to reap the rich rewards of my own in- rah for my top. ’ correctly, the prayer which our Lord Je- 
ineoet creation in the splendor of her at- dustry, and causes me to be held forth ite, o, my dear, I am just going to get | sus Christ taught. She then learned the 
tire, a busy little ant came travelling with — example, oven te the human > a : : Ten Commandments of God; which 
hasty stepe up the slender stem of the To despise a life of honest labor is ever - harles sat down on a cricket beside | every little girl and boy should do, even 
callie Sake bad em ‘eblah Vie, beuaty the mark of vanity and folly, for ine only ie mother. “I declare,” thought he, if they cannot read them. (Little Becky 
alighted. He was in quest of the sweet true dignity of station is that of useful- if it me ba ge _ my own, kind |did not then know all the letters of the 
juice dropped by the little green alphides ness and ee * * mamma, I s ae — A she didn’t want| alphabet.) She could not repeat all of 
Gk draaing the ap Been the voles of [ Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines, |to get it.” He laid his hand on her arm, |the second and fourth, but could remen- 

; ; and said, ‘“* my top, mamma.” ber, “Th halt no k hyself 
the rose-tree ; and so intent was the ant “O teat: © 4 nad sesia oe make ante thye 
upon his business of procuring his daily i 5 etiea aed ‘ale tO lea7 graven, ines” aad *Remeatn 
food, that he did not notice the butterfly — ellie tok ys Pearse ten «an ” the Sabbath day, to keep it hol ” A 
Sill Jd (hE da bile op danemnehdied ker 1 AM JUST GOING To Do IT. fe erty thom ei mamma. few days after she had learned, «+ Thou 

' 4 ” 
wings to their full extent, to make her-| Charles was an only son. Hig mam-|it i Have you! ah! I was busy. Here | shalt not steal,” I went to get some w?- 
self appear as consequential as she could, | ma was very indulgent, and he had been Wh Charl ee eee 
WE GET ety Gi Gas anime quite 20 weer nt, i be en arles went to bed, he lay|were placed for me. The window-» 

q so cared for, and waited upon, all his life, | awake a long time, wondering what mad y 
me, Mr. Ant, for I assure you, you are|that his good traits were not called into| hj ¥ . h iy <a gr dasa acadypenasallaie gen an -en 
not @ very proper associate for one of my |exercises as they would h A lis mamma seem so changed. She |a door was open opposite to the kit. e?, 
high standing.” tes seed raw prem tin een, = er/used to go the moment I asked her,”’ | where the laboring men were eating din- 

** Why so, Mrs. Butterfly?” replied the Sahin. sadleee than Roa celidian I “pe Sak’ Guach OntF tiay sous Se at | an Se OD ae 
ant; ‘‘surely the same God made us sential eo Mesos Geet: end ore ne at-| first. It seems as if she were unwilling | closed the door slowly, and went to the 
both.” eet oor es n 4 a quite | to go, or didn’t care whether she pleased |closet and took two crackers, and then 

«True enough, sir,” said the butterfly; siviag with = than ror elayed com-|me or not. But it can’t be either, for | walked out. 

? . j ; 
“but cannot you see yourself the vast| Charles,” sai hi ee ten ae eae Fae sues ee Set ailing atten ante a0 

' arles,”’ said his mamma, one day,! At last he happened to think what it Becky was besid 
difference between us; you and your|«J will ‘thank steal me : I soon Becky was beside me. I offered to 
isthe ate elwede ethed in brown orleciesere . you *‘ abi eS peer of might be. ‘It is to show me how I do.|her one of the crackers, and she put I 

black, whil famil rom the work-table. I never thought how unpleasant the hab-|hands behind her, and said, ‘I do.’t 

rusty black, while my family are dressed| «+: Yes, mamma, in on te.” : : : . . i : 

Sr ile stahach edie’ teben, death ate res, » In one minute. _ jit of putting off things is. How often|want it.” I said, “Do take it, child, one 
» Sp wi His mamma waited a very long min-| y st have thought I didn’t li i ” agp “a 66 

purple and gold. My body is covered, | ute, and still Charles did 6 0 namma must have though idn’t like |is enough for me.” Again she said, “1 

Ec nie saden alte. te ries pobiee pote yb ~ 2 r we pew My | to hand her things, or run of errands for | don’t want it.”. I was surprised, ar — 

Te BLS bs Setiingeliell Gar tha edad er tae we on beso d ‘you forget I asked you her. When she is always doing some- knew she was fond of crackers. Aftet @ 

iD ine ahah taiaeh ao tai 1, det tee Pf ae a thing for me, too. I will tell her in the |few minutes she came very close to me; 
; . : nce more Mrs. Adams took up her| morning that it wasn’t because I didn’t | and said in a low t Y h 

only appropriate resting place is found on| work, but Charles, intent upon his play, | i 5 aid in a low tone, “Kou stole them 

the delicate and richly tinted petals of : , . as play, |like to do any thing for her; but because |crackers, didn't you?” I said, «+ Why; 

P went on. At length, she rose and got|I kept putting it off.” Becky, d hi i?” 
these fragrant flowers around me. My|them herself, when Charles, wh ra 5 ' inki ap Poa Penal Ripeuesapetey” 

’ » who was! He could hardly sleep, for thinking! She replied, ‘1 was in the room, you ¢ 4 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


























It was on a beautiful morning in June, 
that a gorgeous butterfly was seen flitting 
from flower to flower. At length she set- 
tled upon an opening rosebud, and em- 
ployed her idle leisure in alternately clos- 
ing and expanding her richly colored 
wings in the bright sunshine, as if wishing 
to display her gay dress to the best possi- 
ble advantage. While she was exulting 
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THE NURSERY. 
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not see me, but I saw you shut the door, 
that the men might not see you take the 
crackers from aunty’s closet ; so I thought 
you stole them.” -* And was that the 
reason,” said I, ‘‘that you would not have 
She replied, ‘Yes, I know 1 
must not take it if you stole it.” I then 
told her that I had paid for the crackers, 
so that they were my own; andthat I had 
closed the kitchen door, when I went to 
the closet to get them, that I might not 
disturb the men at their dinner. She 
looked steadily in my face while I told 
her this, and then said with a glad tone, 
«@O then, you did not steal them after 
all,”’ and she took the cracker which I of- 
fered to her. Thus did this little girl 
show how well she understood the com- 
mand of her heavenly Father; and that 
she would not in any way disobey it, 
though, as she thought, she had seen me 
do so. I hope, young reader, that you 


will remember the example of little Becky, |. 


and try to obey all the commandments of 
God, though you see, as you often will, 
older persons disobeying them. Try to 
feel that in every commandment your 
heavenly Father speaks to you. 

[Youth’s Penuy Gazette. 


MORALITY. 














EVIL SPEAKING. 

A child was sitting among the mosses 
and small herbs, and his little heart was 
brim full of joy. He thought fhe should 
almost like to take root there, and live all 
his days among the sweet-scented plants 
and flowers. And as the child sat there, 
a mouse rustled from among the dry 
leaves of the former year, and a lizard 
half glided from a crevice in the rock, 
and both of them fixed their bright eyes 
upon the little stranger. He must have 
been a fairy child, one would think, for 
his four-footed visitors seem to be quite 
as laageas heis. Be this asit may, when 
they saw that he designed them no evil, 
they took courage and came nearer to 
him. 

“I should like to live with you,” said 
the child to the two little creatures, ina 
soft, subdued voice, that he might not 
frighten them. ‘* Your chambers are so 
snug, so warm, and yet so shaded, and 
the flowers grow in at your windows, and 
the birds sing you their morning song, 
and call you to table and to bed with their 
clear warblings.” 

** Yes,” said the mouse, ‘it would be 
all very well if all the plants bore nuts in- 
stead of those silly flowers; and if I were 
not obliged to grub under ground in the 
spring, and gnaw the bitter roots, while 
they are dressing themselves in their fine 
flowers and flaunting it to the world, as 
if they had endless stores of honey in 
their cellars.” 

‘*Hold your tongue,” interrupted the 
lizard, pertly, ‘‘do you think, because 
you are gray, that other people must 
throw away their handsome clothes, or 
let them lie in the dark wardrobe under 
ground, and wear nothing but gray too? 
Jam not so envious. The flowers may 
dress themselves as they like for me; 
they pay for it out of their own pockets, 
and they feed bees and beetles from their 
cups; but what [ want to know is, of 
what use are birds in the world? Such 
a fluttering and chattering, truly, from 
morning early to evening late, that one is 
worried and stunned to death, and there 
is never a day’s peace for them. And 
they do nothing; only snap up the flies 
and the spiders out of the mouths of such 
as]. For my part, I should be perfectly 
satisfied, provided all the birds in the 
world were flies and beetles.” 

The child changed color, and his heart 
was sick and saddened when he heard 
their evil tongues. He could not imagme 
how any body could speak ill of the beau- 
tiful flowers, or scoff at his beloved birds. 
He was waked out of a sweet dream, and 
the wood seemed to him lonely and deso- 
late, and he was ill at ease. He started 
up hastily, so that the mouse and the liz- 
ard shrnnk back alarmed, and did not 
look around them till they thought them- 


selves safe out of the reach of the stran-| 


ger with large sharp eyes. 

No wonder the child was startled at 
the words of the lizard. To an ear un- 
used to such language, nothing is more 
painfnl than to hear evil spoken of others. 
Let us never forget to inquire, when we 
indulge in this sinful practice, whether 
we should be willing to have others say 
of us what we say of them. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 


THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 


‘Do you see here,” said a ragged little | 
boy to a group of gaily dressed urchins, 
as he came up from Market Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, ‘do you see here, I’ve got 
a silver sixpence.” 

““Why,” said Jeremiah Budd, whose 
father was a wealthy ship-master, ‘1 
have six dollars to spend on Christmas, 
and that fellow is proud of his sixpence.” 

Theodore heard, and looked thought- 
fully on the ground for a moment; then 
recollecting himself,—**six dollars to 
spend,” uttered he, “but sixpence to 
keep is better than that!” 

Theodore kept his sixpence in his pock- 
et, carefully wrapt up for several weeks, 
but one day his uncle, who kept a fruit 
shop at the corner of the alley where he 
lived, said to him, ‘* Theodore, your six- 
pence won’t grow in your pocket, you 
should plant it.” 

Theodore understood him better when 
he told him he might buy some fruit in 
the market with it, and stand in his shop 
to sell it out again. He embraced the 
offer, doubled his money the first day, 
and went on until he had as much fruit to 
sell as he had room for in his corner. 

His uncle observing the thrifty, and 
withal honest turn of the boy, finally took 
him into his store as an assistant, and al- 
lowed him to trade in sundry specified 
articles on his own account. 

The closest attention to business, the 
most careful management of his small 
funds, and that run of good luck, as itis 
called, which generally runs with those 
who are saving, industrious and prudent, 
in the course of three or four years ena- 
bled him to go into full partnership with 
his uncle, and to extend his business and 
double his former account. 

Having trimmed his sails right first, it 
became a second nature with Theodore 
to keep what sailors call to wind; and he 
made astonishing headway now. Soon 
after he was twenty-one he was able to 
buy out the whole stock of a dry goods 
merchant, and go into business on bis 
own account entirely. Still he prosper- 
ed, became an importer, finally changed 
his business for a wholesale concern, em- 
barked in the India trade, and at last mar- 
ried a fine girl, whose fortune was little 
inferior to his own—and it is said that 
after that occurrence, he was worth not 
less than half a million. 

Theodore now lived in an elegant man- 
sion in Arch street, kept his carriage, and 
had every thing in handsome style, and 
yet attended as usual to his business. 
That he might never lose sight of his for- 
tune, the silver sixpence was blended 
with the arms on his carriage ; it formed 
the arms, and the seal with which he 
stamped his letters; and he had one of 
the coins—he used to say the very iden- 
tical one he first owned—fastened upon 
his counting room, remembering thus 
constantly that by small means he had 
risen; he still, among much well be- 
stowed charity, looked well to small 
things, and never forgot to reckon pence 
as well as pounds. 

Thus smoothly were Theodore’s affairs 
going forward, when one sultry summer’s 
day, just as he entered his counting-room, 
a thin white person presented himself at 
the counter, and asked for employment. 
He wore a thread bare suit of black, an 
old hat, and his shoes were almost ready 
to drop off his feet. ‘* In what capacity,” 
said Theodore, ‘‘do you wish for em- 
ployment?” 

“In any capacity,” was his reply; 








‘‘ but sir,” continued the stranger, wiping 


a tear from his eye with his coat sleeve, 
‘*My father was a merchant, and he 
brought me upto his profession ; I should 
therefore be glad of employment as a 
clerk.” 

Theodore looked at him closely. He 
thought he saw some lineaments he re- 
membered. 

‘What is your name ?” he asked. . 
The stranger hesitated a moment, hung 
dewi his head, and replied, Jeremiah 
Budd.” 

“ Ah!’ said Theodore recollecting 
him instantly, ‘“‘You have got clear of 
your six dollars long ago, I fancy, Jere- 
miah.” 

“Yes,” said Jeremiah, with a sigh, 
‘but [ have not forgotten the ragged lit- 
tle boy with his silver sixpence. Had I 
been as careful of my thousands as he 
wag.of his pence, I should not have been 
here friendless and pennyless this day.” 

There was a half triumphant smile on 
Theodore’s face as he took the hand of 
his visitor, which seemed to spring from 
self complacent feelings, which was ex- 
cusable because it rose partly from the 
consciousness of his ability to aid one 
whose imprudence had caused his misfor- 
tune, but who seemed now to confess his 
error. Jie took the applicant into his 
employ, and in process of time, restored 
him to a business doing, active, prudent 
and valuable man. 

The lesson taught in this story is too 
plain to need a word of addition. I will 
ask, where is the needy man who has not 
spent more money foolishly in his life, 
than would be necessary to make him 
comfortable now?!—Cross and Journal. 
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**NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING.” 


This is the title of a little book just published 
at the New England Sabbath School Depository, 
79 Cornhill, Boston. The perusal of it cannot 
fail to excite a spirit of benevolence, while the 
interesting narrative leads the reader insensibly 
to the close of the book. We give the follow- 
ing extract as a specimen :— 

The Sabbath evening was consecrated 
to reading, explaining, and conversing 
about the Bible. As Alice and her sister 
entered, the old lady rose to receive 
them, and Willie’s eyes brightened as he 
extended his thin hand, and smiled a wel- 
come, After making a few inquiries re- 
specting his health, and giving Mrs. 
Leonard a covered basket containing 
some little niceties, they took their seats 
by the little oak table, upon which lay a 
Bible, acommentary, and some few books 
and tracts given to Willie. 

Their lesson for the evening was that 
beautiful parable of the ** Good Samari- 
tan.” Alice read it aloud, and was going 
to make some remarks upon it, when 
Wille, looking up in her face, exclaimed, 
** Miss Leslie! I have been thinking to- 
day, that this parable applies to you ex- 
actly.” 

‘‘ How to me?” said Alice, with some 
surprise. 

“Oh! because, you know before you 
visited me, I was not only sick and lame, 
but I was wounded by sin, and dead in 
trespasses ; and was stripped of even the 
poor covering of self-righteousness; for I 
never thought I had any goodness of my 





own,—I knew I couldn’t have,—and so I 
felt naked, and yet I did not know where 
to get a robe to cover my sins. I knew 
nothing about Christ, or the way of salva- 
tion. Then, when I was almost dead 
with pain of body and distress of mind, 
you, the ** good Samaritan,” came, and 
poured in the oil of consolation and the 
wine of the gospel; led me to the great 
Physician of souls; instructed me in the 
bible; and now come every week to read 
and converse with me. Oh! you have 
done me good; and if I could only ¢ed/ 
you all I feel, you would know I have a 
grateful heart.” 

“IT know it, dear Willie, I know you 
have. But you must render praise and 
gratitude where it is due,—to God; not 
to me.” 

“1 do thank God, every day, Miss 
Leslie. But I ought to thank you too; 
but somehow, whenever I have tried to do 
it, I have felt so much, that I was afraid 
I should cry, and not be able to say any 
thing, so I have put it off. But now—” 

“Well, Willie, I know all you would 
say,”’ interrupted Alice, ‘and I think that 
you are not the only one who receives 
gcod by your Sabbath and week day 
studies.” 

‘© You mean grandmother?” 

‘*No! I mean myself.” 

“Yourself! why, you do all the good 
here ; you don’t receive any.” 

‘© Yes, Willie, I do. I have here learn- 
ed to be grateful for my health; and 
more than that, have felt that if it should 
be the pleasure of God to lny his hand 
upon me, by sickness or pain, I have 
here been taught a lesson of patience and 
trust in Him, which I shall never forget. 
I have seen that if we are the children of 
God, we can enjoy his presence as much, 
aye, more in a sick room, than when sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of life. So 
you see, Willie, that you have been a 
‘good Samaritan’ to me.” 

A flush passed over the face of the 
child, as he listened to Alice,—then 
speaking quickly, he said: ‘1 have often 
wondered why I was permitted to live 
and be of no use to others,—and have 
often thought, if I could only be useful, 
do some good, I should be so happy. 
You have shown me to night, how I can 
do good. Oh! I will be patient; I will 
never murmur again. I will trustin God. 
‘Oh! may I have strength to serve him by 
suffering.” 


too nuch, Alice turned his attention to 
the lesson ; and after passing the remain- 
der of the evening in conversation and 
prayer, she bade him “ good night.” 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE BOY THAT LOVED HIS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

James L— had been for some time a 
regular and punctual scholar in my class. 
He was a very well behaved little boy; 
and, what is always pleasing to a teacher, 
he was attentive to what he was taught. 
James was very young, and could not 
read ; but I had taught him to understand 
and repeat some little hymns, and two or 
three plain texts of Scripture. 

One Sunday, little James was absent, 
and also again the following Sunday. 
Owing to many engagements, I had not 
an opportunity of calling at his house to 
inquire the reason, according to my usu- 
al custom when my scholars are absent. 
A message was at last sent to me that 
James was dangerously ill, accompanied 
with a request that I would call, as he had 
repeatedly inquired for his teacher. 

I immediately went, and was much 
pleased to hear from his mother that he 
had frequeutly talked about his Sunday- 
School, had expressed a great desire to 
go there again, and had repeatedly cried 
to see his teacher. His parents were 
sometimes unable to pacify him; ‘I must 
see my dear teacher,” was his exclama- 
tion so continually, that his mother told 
me she would have sent for me had she 
known where I lived. Of course, I was 
glad to find that James had been so fa- 
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vorably impressed by his school and his 
teacher, and went upto the room, ina 
corner of which, upon a little bed, lay my 
sick scholar. 

James was pale and weak, and his 
voice was very feeble; but his eye bright- 
ened on seeing me, and he took my hand 
cordially, as if he would say he was glad 
to see me. 

* Well, James,” said I, after making a 
few inquiries as to his illness, *¢]T am sor- 
ry to see you so ill. What do you think 
would become of you if you were to 
die?” 

‘I hope I should go to heaven, teacher.” 

‘* But does every one go to heaven when 
he dies?” 

‘© No.” 

‘Why should you hope to go to heav- 
en then?’ 

** Because God says, ‘I love them that 
love me; and those that seek me early 
shall find me.’” 

‘Whom does God speak to when he 
says this?” 

** All of us.” 

“And do you think, James, you have 
sought God early?” 

‘¢ Yes, teacher.” 

“Can you tell me what Jesus Christ 
came into this world for?” 

‘© Yes; to save us from our sins.” 

‘And have you any sins to be saved 
from?” * Yes.” 

“* Well, James, said I, you must pray 
to God to forgive you your sins, and ei- 
ther to make you well again, or, if He 
thinks it best, to take you to himself.” 

After a little further conversation, I 
left him, much pleased with his answers, 
which, as he was but a little boy, and un- 
able to read, showed quite as much un- 
derstanding of Scriptural truth as I could 
reasonably expect. 

I visited James again several times, and 
was pleased with his simple and intelli- 
gent answers. Contrary to all expecta- 
tion, he rapidly recovered, and again re- 
turned to school; but shortly afterwards 
left me to go into a higher class, and has 
since left the school. 

I saw James lately, and was surprised 
to see how much he had grown; and, in 
reply to some questions I put to him, he 
told me he had not forgotten my visit to 
him when he was sick, and had not for- 
gotten and hoped he never should forget 
what he had been taught at the Sunday 
School. 

I would advise all my young friends to 
learn to repeat that beautiful promise of 
God to the young which James repeated 
when he was ill; and not only to repeat 
the words, but to accept the invitation, 
and scek God early.— Youth’s Friend. 














EDITORIAL. 





JEALOUSY. 

“ Jane’s piece is bigger than mine,” said John, 
as he sat at the table, pouting over his cake, and 
refusing to touch it. Any body might have 
known, by hearing this, that John was a jealous 
and selfish boy. If he had been kind-heasted 
and generous, he would have been glad to see 
his little sister have as much as she wanted 
for she was indeed a sweet little girl. But no; 
it was all self with him. 

So, breaking off half her cake, she says 
“Here, John, take half of mine, and then you 
will have the biggest piece.” 

“I won't have it,” says John. “D’ye think 
I'll eat it after it has been in your hands?” He 
was angry with his mother, because he thought 
she had been partial to little Jane; and that 
made him cross and surly toher, But his moth- 
er never thought of such a thing as being par- 





tial. She loved all her children alike. She 
had broken the cake without thinking whether 
one piece was larger than the other or not. But 
John’s jealous and selfish spirit made him un- 
happy, grieved his-kind mother, and would have 
fretted his dear little sister, if she had not been 
too generous to mind it. 

If Joh lives to be a man, he will never be 
happy himself, nor will he let any body else be 
happy, unless he overcomes that jealous dispo- 





sition and tries to love others as well as himself. 
How mean it is, for brothers and sisters to be 
watching each other, to see if one does not get 
more of a good thing than another. If they love 
each other, they will delight in one another’s 
happiness, and make it their own; and when 
one gets a new thing, all will rejoice in it, and 


be as glad as if it were their own. N. 
deiaatalipeiintien 


THLE WISE KING. 

A great many years ago, there was a king, 
whose wisdom was celebrated throughout the 
world. One day there came before him two 
women, who had been disputing with each oth- 
er, to have him settle their quarrel. They lived 
in the same house, and had little babes of the 
same age, but, the night before, one of them had 
carelessly lain upon her child, and killed it. 
But, waking up, and finding it dead,she crept 
softly to the other’s bed, and laid the dead child 
in her bosom, and took the living one herself. 

When the wise king heard their story, he 
called for a sword, and told one of his servants 
to divide the living child, and give a part to 
each. But the mother of the child entreated 
him not to divide it, but to let the other woman 
have it; while the other woman said she didn’t 
care—they might divide it—“ let it be neither 
mine nor thine.” Then the king knew that she 
was not the mother of the child; and so he gave 
it to the one that did not wish to have it divided. 

Children are sometimes as unreasonable in 
their contention as this wicked woman was. 
They get angry with each other, and they would 
rather have the thing about which they are con- 
tending broken all to pieces, than to give up 
any thing toeach other. But, if they would be 
generous and yielding, they would be much hap- 
pier. “Yielding pacifieth great offences” It 
is a good thing to follow the example of the 
wise king, and take away the “bone of con- 
tention ” from both parties. N. 











VARIETY. 








Prayer Answered in Behalf or %\fo Or-" 
phan Boys. 

The following anecdote was related by the 
Rev. John Todd, in an address delivered on the 
fourth of July, at Granby, Mass. Two little 
boys, by the name of Ford, and natives of Boston, 
when mere infants, were deprived of their pa- 
rents, and every other friend except a grand- 
mother. She, though poor, contrived to sup- 
port them till they were one eight, and the other 
ten years old. Unable to do it longer, she pro- 
cured them each a place in the town of Groton, 
where Mr. Todd was formerly settled. Soon 
after they went to Groton, and while strangers 
there, the good old grandmother herself died. 
One Sabbath morning as Mr. T. was going into 
the church, a note was passed to him from these 
little boys, with a request that he would read it. 
At first he was at a loss what to do with it, the 
language was so simple, and every thing about 
it seemed so strange. This simplicity, and the 
artless sincerity of the boys so affected, him, 
that upon a second thought he resolved to read 
it, which he accordingly did. It was as fol- 
lows: “Thomas and John have lost their 
grandmother, and now they haven’t any friend 
left, and they want the people of God here to 
pray for them.” 

The effect of such a note, from such a source, 
was like an electric shock. A general burst of 
feeling ensued in the congregation, and if ever 
prayer was offered, it was on that occasion, for 
those orphan and friendless boys, Nor were 
these prayers in vain; for Christ became their 
friend, and God their reconciled Father. Just 
six months from .that day Mr. Todd had the 
pleasure of admitting the boys to the communion 
table in his church, where they still honor their 
profession.—S. Telegraph. 

——~»>—- 
The Aged Man Looks Back. 

Not long since, an aged man was hastening 
to the grave rapidly. He conversed freely on 
religious subjects. His life had not beensexvem- 
plary, though he was possessed of many good 
traits of character. He frequently expressed the 
desire that God would have mercy on him. 
His mind was busy—ran back to the days of his 
youth. Said he to the good lady who was 
watching with him, a night or two before he 
died, “ When I was a boy, I went to live with a 
man who prayed in his family. I wish that I 
had stayed with him, perhaps I should have be- 
come pious. But I did not; I went to live with 


a wicked man—1 grew up asI did.” Think of 


it; an old man over eighty regretting the fol- 
lies of his youth—that he would ne live in a 


“youth iz the time to serve the Lord, the time’ 
to insure the great reward.” How true itis that | 
sin, though committed in youth, will reveal it-| 
self to its perpetrator. Young lads of ten, do 
that which gives them great sorrow in man- 
hood, or when they are near the grave. Per- 
haps some who are reading these lines, have in 
their minds plans, which if executed, will bring 
them with anguish to the grave. Think of 
them. Are they wrong? Think of what the 
old man said in his last moments. “I wish that 
[ had lived in that praying family, and perhaps 
I should have become pious.” Reader, if you 
live in a praying family, be unwilling to leave 
it. Heed the instructions which are given; be 
not absent from family worship. If you do not, 
you may fall under an influence as destructive 
as that which one old man, while dying, de- 
plored.—S. S. Treasury. 
—_——=<——— 
To the Young. 


If there be one crown deeper set with stars 
than another; if there be one robe finer than 
another in its texture, or more white in its as- 
pect, that crown and that robe may be set aside 
to adorn the brow, and to grace the spirit of 
that youth, the freshness and the prime of whose 
affections were given to God ; who shunned the 
crowded avenues of dissipation; whose young 
thirst for pleasure was slaked at religion’s foun- 
tain, and whose lofty aspirings were not for the 
honor that cometh from mary but the honor which 
cometh from God only. If, then, such a diadem 
be wreathed for you, and such joy be treasured 
for you, “ and whatever there can be of beauty 
or of brightness awaiting your acceptance,” will 
you not “gird up the loins of your mind,” be 
sober, and hope to the end, and run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before you, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of your 
faith ?—Journal of Christian Education. 

———_—> —— 

Scripture Explanation. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night.—Psalms cxxi. 6. 
The effect of the moonlight on the eyes in 
this country is singularly injurious. The na- 
tives tell you, asI found afterwards they also 
did in Arabia, always to cover your eyes when 
you sleep in the open air. It is rather strange 
that passage in the Psalms, “ The sun shall not 
strike (smite) thee by day, nor the moon by 
night,” should not have been thus illustrated, as 
the allusion seems direct. The moon here 
really strikes and affects the sight when you 
sleep exposed to it, much more than the sun, a 
fact of which I had a very unpleasnt proof one 
night, and took care to guard against it after- 
wards; indeed, the sight of a person who should 
sleep with his face exposed at night, would soon 
be utterly impaired or destroyed. 

[Carne’s Letter from the East. 
The Princely Parricide. 


“ Mother, what is a parricide >” said Emma to 
her mother one evening. 

“ A parricide, my child, is one who kills his 
parent.” 

“@O! shocking! Is it possible that any child 
has ever done such an act ?” 

“ Yes, it is shocking; but many have done it. 
Thousands of parents have been heart-broken, 
and have died in consequence of their children’s 
folly. These are not called parricides, though 
they deserve the name. Some children have 
actually killed their parents. A Persian king 
named Chosroes caused his father to be beaten to 
death. He however experienced aterrible retri- 
bution—for his own son afterward seized him 
and his kingdom, slew all his brothers in his fa- 
ther’s presence, then cast him into a dungeon, 
and had him pricked with sharp arrows till he 
died.” 

“O,shocking! I never thought it possible to 
be so cruel,” said young Emma. 

“ Mind, then, my child, to be obedient—for 
every wrong, disobedient act pricks your moth- 
er’s heart, sharper than an arrow.” 

“T will try, mother, not to pain you in the fu- 
ture, if you will forgive me for the past.” 

“ Cheerfully, my child.” And that wise moth- 
er affectionately kissed her deeply affected 
daughter.—S. S. Messenger. 

——~>—_—_ 
The Way to Thrive. 

A poor man once came toa pious minister, 
and said, “ Mr. Carter, what will become of me? 
I work hard, and fare hard, and yet I cannot 
thrive.” Mr. Carter answered, “ Still you want 
one thing; I will tell you what you shall do. 
Work hard, and fare hard, and pray hard; andI 
will warrant you shall thrive.” 

—— 
Care fur Others, 
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here, you see mine.are quite ripe; please to 
take some of these.” This was truly gratifying, 
and I loved that little boy more dearly for his 
thoughtfulness.—S, S. Advocate. 

a 

Swearing and Praying. 
In a family at Shelton, lived Mr. G. a person 
much given toswearing. A child, about four 
years of age, would often remark to her mother 
with great horror, how Mr. G. swore, and wish. 
ed to reprove him, but for some time durst not, 
One day she said to her mother, “ Does Mr, G. 
say Our Father?” (a term she used to express in 
her prayers.) The mother replied, she could 
not tell; she then said, “I will watch, and if he 
does, I will tell him of swearing so.’ She did 
watch, and heard him say his prayers privately 
in bed. Soon after this, she heard him swear 
bitterly ; upon which she enid to him, “ Did you 
not say Our Father this morning? how dare you 
swear! Do you think he will be your father if 
you swear?” He answered not a word, but 
seemed amazed; and well he might. He did 
not live long after this, but was never heard to 
swear again. “Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings God has ordained strength.” 
——+—_—_ 
Rejoicing and Weeping. 

A good man speaking one day to a pious girl 
of prayer, she said, “When I wasa child my 
mother taught me to pray; but now the Lord 
makes me.” Being asked how she knew the 
Lord’s teaching from that of her mother, her re- 
ply was: “The Lord makes me both to rejoice 
and weep; he makes my heart glad, and gives 
me new words.” 

ee 

Simplicity. 
A little girl seeing the doctor take her brother 
from the warm bath, and apply a warm flat-iron 
to his feet, was at a loss to understand the last 
operation. Her first artless question was— 
“Well, doctor, you have washed him, now | 
suppose you are going to iron him ?” 








POETRY. 





MY GOD DIRECTS THE STORM. 


The spirit of the tempest shook 
His wing of raven hue 

Above the sea, and hollow winds 
Howled o’er the waters blue. 

Up rose the mountain billows high, 
And swept a stormy path ; 

Darkness and terror mingled there 
Their ministry of wrath. 

A lonely bark, by bounding seas 
Tost wildly to and fro, 

Dashed o’er the billow’s foaming brow, 
To fearful depths below. 

Crash echoed crash !—the quivering spars 
Broke o’er the leaning side, 

And left the bark a shattered wreck, 
The stormy waves to ride. 


The sturdy seamen struggled hard 
To hold the yielding helm, 

And keep the ship’s prow to the surge, 
That threatened to o’erwhelm. 

And when the plunging ruin spurned 
Their impotent control, 

They flew to drown their gloomy fears 
In the accursed bowl. 

Upon the raging ocean then, 
Helpless, was left the bark, 

To the wild mercy of the waves, 
Amid the tempest dark. 

Upon the deck, alone, there stood 
A man of courage high ; 

A hero, from whose bosom fear 
Had never drawn a sigh. 

With folded arms, erect he stood, 
His countenance was mild— 

And, calmly gazing on the scene, 
He bowed his head and smiled. 

A wild shriek from the cabin rose— 
Up rushed his beauteous bride; 

With locks dishevelled, and in tears, 
She trembled at his side. 

“ Oh why, my love, upon thy lip,” 
She cried, “ doth play that smile, 

When all is gloom and terror here, 
And I must weep the while >” 

No word the warrior spake—but he 
Drew from beneath his vest 

A poignard bright, and placed its point 
Against her heaving breast. 

She startled not, nor shrieked in dread, 
As she had shrieked before ; 

But stood astonished, and surveyed 
His tranquil features o’er. 








I was once walking in a garden with a little 
boy, who was showing me the parts of it allot- 
ted to himself and his two brothers. As I pass- 
ed on I stooped to gather some currants from a 
bush, but he asked me not to doso, “ Those,” 
he said, “belong to Frederic, and these to 
Charles, who are now from home, and I wish 





pious family—that he had not remembered that 


“Now why,” he asked, “dost thou not start, 
May not thy blood be spilt ” 

With sweet composure she replied, . 
“ My husband holds the hilt!” 

“ Dost wonder, then, that I am calm, 
That fear shakes not my form, 

I ne’er can tremble while I know, 





them to have the fruit when they return; but 


My God directs the. storm !” 











